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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver Otis Howard 


A University Comprising Nine Schools and Colleges and Graduate Division with 
Forty-Eight Departments Offering Courses of Study Leading to 
Thirteen Undergraduate and Nine Graduate and 
Professional Degrees 


College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and B.S. 


in Commerce. 


College of Education: A.B. in Education 


and B.S. in Education. 

College of Applied Science: B.S. in 
Art, B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in 
Building Construction, B.S. in 


Civil Engineering, B.S. in Electrical 


Engineering, B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 


School of Music: Mus.B. 

Graduate Division: M.A., and M.S. 
School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
School of Law: LL.B. 

College of Medicine: M.D. 

College of Dentistry: D.D.S. 


College of Pharmacy: Phar.c. 
and B.S. in Pharmacy. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The academic year in Undergraduate Colleges, the School of Music and the School of Religion is 
divided into quarters. Students may register for full credit at the beginning of any quarter. 
REGISTRATION FOR THE SPRING QUARTER 
BEGINS MARCH 20, 1930. 
THE SECOND SEMESTER FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BEGINS FEBRUARY 1, 1930. 
For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University, 


Wirginia Gnion Ghiversity 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Standard College Courses. 


Coordinated Women’s College with a Splendid New 
Dormitory. 


Unexcelled Divinity School. 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter Upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Further Information Address the President. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College Courses 


Senior and Junior and Sophomore 
College Courses 


For information address 


The President 


Washington, D. C. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro voung men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


Hartshorn Memorial College | 


Richmond, Virginia 
NOW—An Academy 
Eventually—A College for the Separate 
Education of Young Women 
This institution which has been set apart for the 
separate education of young women ever since its 
founding in 1883, will, in the immediate future, 
devote every energy upon grade, and, especially, 
academic work only, since college work has been 
discontinued for the present. It is an accredited high 
school by the State of Virginia, and offers two 
courses: a General Course and a College Prepara- 
tory Course which will admit to any college. 
Hartshorn offers, besides its pure scholastic cur- 
riculum, a home influence where the development of 
Christian character is the fundamental purpose, 
Send for a catalogue to the President. 
MRS. HARRIET I. TALCOTT, President 
Richmond, Va. 
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Y any standard of measurement Frederick 

Douglass was truly a great man. As early 

as 1853 he appraised the trends of Negro 

derick life with amazing clairvoyance. 

Frederick tie was the first advocate of 
Douglass 

vocational training for Negro 


youth as the means of survival in a competi- 
tive industrial world. These words written 
ten years before the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion might have been penned yesterday almost 
with equal truth: 


“The old avocations by which colored men 
obtained a livelihood are rapidly, unceasingly, 
inevitably passing into other hands. Every 
hour sees the black man elbowed out of 
employment by some newly arrived immigrant, 
whose hunger and whose color are thought to 
give him a better title to the place; and so we 
believe it will continue to be until the last prop 
is leveled beneath us.” 

“. . . One thing is certain we must obtain 
new methods of earning a livelihood for the old 
ones are failing us very fast. We therefore 
call upon the intelligent and thinking ones 
amongst us to urge upon the colored people 
within their reach in all seriousness the duty 
and necessity of giving their children useful 
and lucrative trades by which they may com- 
mence the battle of life with weapons commen- 
surate with the exigencies of conflict.” 

He compromised with no abridgment of 
the rights of Negro citizens. He faced un- 
afraid the hostility of a legion of enemies 
and the timorousness of lukewarm friends. 
He had moral and physical courage of a high 
order at a time when merely to be a Negro 
was in itself replete with danger. His ap- 
praisal of Abraham Lincoln and his relation- 
ship to the Negro on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the Freedman’s monument in 
Lincoln Park at Washington on April 14, 


1576, has suffered not one jot after a half 


century of historical research: 


“He was preeminently the white man’s 
President, entirely devoted to the welfare of 
the white man. He was ready and willing at 
any time during the first years of his adminis- 
tration to deny, postpone, and sacrifice the 
rights of humanity in the colored people to pro- 
mote the welfare of the white people of this 
country. In all his education and feeling he 
was an American of the Americans. He came 
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into the Presidential chair upon one principle 
alone, namely opposition to the extension of 
slavery. His arguments in furtherance of this 
policy had their motive and mainspring in his 
patriotic devotion to the interests of his own 
race.” 

“. . . knowing this I concede to you my 
white fellow citizens a preeminence in this wor- 
ship at once full and supreme. First, midst 
and last you and yours were the objects of his 
deepest affection and his most earnest solicitude. 
You are the children of Abraham Lincoln. We 
are best only his step-children, children by 
adoption, children by force of circumstances 
and necessity.” 


And to those who apparently think that 
the ability of the Negro to express himself 
in moving and not inelegant English is of 
recent moment, we would commend this 
paragraph near the close of the same oration: 


“Had Abraham Lincoln died from any of 
the numerous ills to which flesh is heir; had 
he reached that good old age of which his 
vigorous constitution and his temperate habits 
gave promise; had he been permitted to see 
the end of his great work; had the solemn 
curtain of death come down but gradually, 
we should still have been smitten with a heavy 
grief and treasured his name lovingly. But 
dying as he did die by the red hand of violence, 
killed, assassinated, taken off without warning, 
not because of personal hate,—for no man who 
knew Abraham Lincoln could hate him—but 
because of his fidelity to union and liberty he 
is doubly dear to us and his memory will be 
precious forever.” 


W° are gratified to learn of two recent 
events: The cancellation of the Leas- 
ing Contract of Negro Federal Prisoners by 
: the United States Government, 
Gratified which contra ct receiv ed wide- 
spread condemnation and was the 
subject of an editorial in the January issue 
of OpporTUNITY, and the announcement of 
William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, following the editorial, 
“The A. F. of L. and the Negro,” in the 
November issue of OpporTUNITY and his 
reply in the December issue, that a special 
effort is to be made to organize black 
workers. 
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a the course of history man’s exploitation 
of his fellow man has assumed various 
forms. But-the defense of exploitation curi- 
ously enough has always been 
ormula of 
Exploitation founded on the broad theory 
that the exploited, who as a rule 
occupy a different if not lower cultural level 
than their masters, are happier, more con- 
tented under the discipline of exploitation 
than if left to their own stupid devices. Thus 
the exploitation of the Chinese and Hindus 
is justified by Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean powers. Thus Negro slavery was jus- 
tified on the ground that it brought the Negro 
in contact with civilization and Christianity. 

There has always been, however, one 
danger inherent in the contact of so-called 
backward peoples with the civilizing influ- 
ences of the West. The exploited absorb the 
ideas, adopt the methods and discover the 
vulnerability of their masters, and as time 
goes on become less and less docile under 
exploitation. So India begins to marshal her 
millions in order to throw off the yoke of 
British imperialism; so China begins to 
evolve a nationalism which would preserve 
China for the Chinese; so Egypt demands 
autonomy; and so Africa begins to awaken 
from the sleep of centuries. 

And now comes General Jan Christian 
Smuts, former premier of the South African 
Union, and one of the founders of the 
League of Nations, with the discovery that 
the African native is happiest in his native 
kraal with his songs, his dances, and his 
gods; that the attempt to Europeanize the 
native was at best a misguided one; and that 
in the future he should be permitted to de- 
velop his own civilization side by side with 
that of a European civilization. It is an in- 
teresting discovery. All the more remarkable 
since no such interest was manifested in the 
happiness of the African native when his 
land was taken away and occupied by British 
and Boer. We venture to assert that the 
great liberal leader became apprehensive 
about the happiness of the natives because as 
Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, Director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, says in his arti- 
cle, “Black and White in South Africa,” 
which was published in the November, 1928 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
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of Political and Social Science: ‘Subject to 
pass laws and other restrictions the native 
population, realizing that it outnumbers the 
whites four to one, has acquired a growing 
and articulate sense of grievance.” 


The plan of General Smuts as outlined at 
Town Hall in New York City would reduce 
contact between white and black to a mini- 
mum. However, since the backbone of Afri- 
can development must always be black labor, 
he would perforce send the natives to the 
mines, but without their families and then 
only for temporary periods after which they 
would be returned to their kraals. Of this 
practice, which is not new by any means, 
Dr. Buell says: ‘Natives at the mines are 
separated from their families, become ac- 
quainted with unnatural vices and otherwise 
come in contact with a demoralized environ- 
ment.” It is a plan of compulsory segrega- 
tion on a vast scale which, if it could be 
carried out, must ultimately serve to per- 
petuate the primitive standards of the na- 
tive, while it vitiates his physical and moral 
strength. It comprehends not the end of 
native exploitation, but exploitation undis- 
turbed by the development of the native in 
the methods and manners of European 
civilization. 

Even though it were possible to maintain 
two separate and distinct cultures parallel in 
the same place at the same time without the 
one absorbing or destroying the other, we 
are of the opinion that General Smuts has 
made his discovery too late. With great in- 
sight he himself has said: “India is on the 
march, China is on the march, Africa is on 
the march too.” By the very means which 
the science of western civilization has given 
to the world the trek of the blacks for lib- 
erty is sped. But yesterday the Gold Coast 
insistently asked for autonomy, and the na- 
tives of Southeastern Nigeria broke out in 
open revolt and in the Kenya Colony the 
government was forced to put down insur- 
rection with armed forces. And even now 
a formidable strike of black railway workers 
is in progress in the Cape Colony. We fear 
that these are the signs and portents which 
no doubt have stimulated the rather tardy 
interests on the part of General Smuts in the 
happiness of the South African blacks. 
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\nd yet, after all, General Smuts repre- problems of international understanding. It 
sents the most advanced and the most liberal was a thoughtful and distinguished service, 
type of statesmanship of the present day. then, to the cause of world race relations 
An advocate of peace,a promoter of inter- when a conference was arranged between 
national amity, it is the hope of Americans, leaders of Negro thought in America and 
black and white, that he will bring to the General Smuts at Howard University. Out 
solution of the perplexing problems of race of this conference, perhaps, may come to 
and color in South Africa the same high and General Smuts a new evaluation of the 


noble idealism which he has brought to the Negro. 


| 
The Palm Wine Seller 


By Giapys Casety HAyYForD 


KOSUA selling palm wine, 
In the broiling heat; 
Akosua selling palm wine 
Down our street. 


Frothing calabashes 
Filled unto the brim, 

Boatmen quaffing palm wine 
In toil’s interim. 


Tossing off their palm wine, 
Boatmen deem her fair; 

Through the haze of palm wine, 
Note her jet black hair. 


Roundness of her bosom, 
Brilliance of her eyes 

Lips that form a cupid’s bow, 
W hereon love's dew lies. 


Velvet gleam of shoulder 
Arch of bare black feet; 
Soft caressing hands, 
These her charms complete. 


Thus illusioned boatmen 
Dwell on 'Kosua’s charms. 
Blind to fallen bosom, 

Knotted thin black arms. 


Lips creased in by wrinkles, 
Eyes dimmed with the years, 
Feet whose arch was altered 
Treading vales of tears. 


Hair whose roots life’s madness 
Knotted and turned wild. 

On her heart a load of care; 
On her back, a child. 


Akosua selling palm wine 
In the broiling heat. 

Akosua selling palm wine 
Down our street. 
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Our Literary Audience 


By A. Brown 


E_ have heard in recent years a great deal about 
the Negro artist. We have heard excoriations 
from the one side, and flattery from the other. In 
some instances we have heard valuable honest criti- 
cism. One vital determinant of the Negro artist’s 
achievement or mediocrity has not been so much dis- 
cussed. I refer to the Negro artist’s audience, within 
his own group. About this audience a great dea! 
might be said. 

I submit for consideration this statement, probably 
no startling discovery: that those who might be, who 
should be a fit audience for the Negro artist are, 
taken by and large, fundamentally out of sympathy 
with his aims and his genuine development. 

I am holding no brief for any writer, or any 
coterie of writers, or any racial credo. I have as 
yet, no logs to roll, and no brickbats to heave. I 
have however a deep concern with the development 
of a literature worthy of our past, and of our des- 
tiny; without which literature certainly, we can 
never come to much. I have a deep concern with 
the development of an audience worthy of such a 
literature. 

“Without great audiences we cannot have great 
poets.” Whitman’s trenchant commentary need: 
stressing today, universally. But particularly do we, 
as a racial group need it. There is a great harm 
that we can do our incipient literature. With a few 
noteworthy exceptions, we are doing that harm, most 
effectually. It is hardly because of malice; it has 
its natural causes; but it is none the less destructive. 

We are not a reading folk (present company of 
course forever excepted). There are reasons, of 
course, but even with those considered, it remains 
true that we do no read nearly so much as we should. 
I imagine our magazine editors and our authors if 
they chose, could bear this out. A young friend, on 
a book-selling project, filling in questionnaires on 
the reason why people did not buy books, wrote 
down often, with a touch of malice—‘“Too much 
bridge.” Her questionnaires are scientific with a 
vengeance. 

When we do condescend to read books about 
Negroes, we seem to read in order to confute. These 
are sample ejaculations: “But we're not all like 
that.” “Why does he show such a level of society? 
We have better Negroes than that to write about.” 
“What effect will this have on the opinions of white 
people.” (Alas, for the ofay, forever ensconced in 
the lumber yard!) . . . “More dialect. Negroes 
don’t use dialect anymore.” Or if that sin is too 
patent against the Holy Ghost of Truth—“Negroes 
of my class don’t use dialect anyway.” (Which 
mought be so, and then again, which moughtn’t.) 

Our criticism is vitiated therefore in many ways. 
Certain fallacies I have detected within at least the 
last six years are these: 

We look upon Negro books regardless of the 
author’s intention, as representative of all Ne- 
groes, i.e. as sociological documents. 

We insist that Negro books must be idealistic, 
optimistic tracts for race advertisement. 
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We are afraid of truth telling, of satire. 
We criticize from the point of view of bour- 
geois America, of racial apologists. 


In this division there are, of course, overlappings, 
Moreover all of these fallacies might be attributed 
to a single cause, such as an apologistic chip on the 
shoulder attitude, imposed by circumstance ; an aris- 
ing snobbishness; a delayed Victorianism; or a fol- 
lowing of the wrong lead. Whatever may be the 
primary impulse, the fact remains that if these stand- 
ards of criticism are perpetuated, and our authors 
are forced to heed them, we thereby dwarf their 
stature as interpreters. 


NE of the most chronic complaints concerns 
this matter of Representativeness. An author, 
to these sufferers, never intends to show a man who 
happens to be a Negro, but rather to make a blanket 
charge against the race. The syllogism follows: Mr. 
A. shows a Negro who steals; he means by this that 
all Negroes steal; all Negroes do not steal ; Q.E D. 
Mr. A. is a liar, and his book is another libel on 
the race. 


For instance, Emperor Jones is considered as soci- 
ology rather than drama; as a study of the supersti- 
tion, and bestiality, 2nd charlatanry of the group, 
rather than as a brilliant study of a hard-boiled 
pragimatist, far more “American” and “African,” and 
a better man in tourage, and resourcefulness than 
“hose ranged in opposition to him. To the charge 
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Jones’ visions, let me submit that superstition is a 
human heritage, not peculiar to the Negro, and that 
the beat of the tom-tom, as heard even in a metro- 
politan theatre, can be a terrifying experience to 
many regardless of race, if we are to believe testi- 
monies. But no, O'Neill is “showing us the Negro 
race,” not a shrewd Pullman Porter, who had for a 
space, a run of luck. By the same token, is Smithers 
a picture of the white race? If so, O'Neill is 
detinitely propagandizing against the Caucasian. 
O'Neill must be an East Indian. 


All God's Chillun Got Wings is a tract, say 
critics of this stamp, against intermarriage; a proo! 
of the inferiority of the Negro (why he even uses 
the word Nigger!!! when he could have said Nubian 
or Ethiopian!) ; a libel stating that Negro law stu- 
dents all wish to marry white prostitutes. (The 
word prostitute by the way, is cast around rather 
loosely, with a careless respect for the Dictionary, 
as will be seen later.) This for as humane an ob- 
servation of the wreck that prejudice can bring to 
two poor children, who whatever their frailties, cer- 
tainly deserve no such disaster! 


This is not intended for any defense of O'Neill, 
who stands in no need of any weak defense I might 
urge. It is to show to what absurdity we may sink 
in our determination to consider anything said of 
Negroes as a wholesale indictment or exaltation of 
all Negroes. We are as bad as Schuyler says many 
ot “our white folks” are; we can’t admit that there 
are individuals in the group, or at least we can’t 
believe that men of genius whether white or colored 
can see those individuals. 


that | have misunderstood the symbolism of Brutus ° 


Daughters by DuBose Heyward 
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Of course, one knows the reason for much of this. 
Books galore have been written, still are written 
with a definite inclusive thesis, purposing generally 
to discredit us. We have seen so much of the razor 
toting, gin guzzling, chicken stealing Negro; or the 
pompous walking dictionary spouting malapropisms ; 
we have heard so much of “learned” tomes, estab- 
lishing our characteristics, “appropriativeness,” short 
memory for joys and griefs, imitativeness, and gen- 
eral inferiority. We are certainly fed up. 

This has been so much our experience that by now 
it seems we should be able to distinguish between 
individual and race portraiture, i.e., between litera- 
ture on the one hand and pseudo-science and propa- 
ganda on the other. These last we have with us 
always. From Dixon’s melodramas down to Roark 
Bradford's funny stories, from Thomas Nelson 
Page's “Ole Virginny retainers” to Bowyer Camp- 
bell’s Black Sadie the list is long and notorious. One 
doesn't wish to underestimate this prejudice. It is 
ubiquitous and dangerous. When it raises its head 
it is up to us to strike, and strike hard. But when 
it doesn’t exist, there is no need of tilting at wind- 
mills. 

In some cases the author’s design to deal with the 
entire race is explicit, as in Vachel Lindsay’s The 
Congo, subtitled “A Study of the Negro Race’; in 
other cases, implicit. But an effort at understand- 
ing the work should enable us to detect whether his 
aim is to show one of ours, or all of us (in the latter 
case, whatever his freedom from bias, doomed to 
failure). We have had such practice that we shou!d 
be rather able at this detection. 

We have had so much practice that we are thin- 
skinned. Anybody would be. And it is natural 
that when pictures of us were almost entirely con- 
cerned with making us out to be either brutes or 
docile housedogs, i.e., infra-human, we should have 
replied by making ourselves out superhuman. It is 
natural that we should insist that the pendulum be 
swung back to its other extreme. Life and letters 
follow the law of the pendulum. Yet, for the lover 
of the truth, neither extreme is desirable. And now, 
if we are coming of age, the truth should be our 
major concern. 

This is not a disagreement with the apologistic 
belief in propaganda. Propaganda must be counter 
checked by propaganda. But let it be found where 
it should be found, in books explicitly propagand- 
istic, in our newspapers, which perhaps must balance 
white playing up of crime with our own playing up 
of achievement; in the teaching of our youth that 
there is a great deal in our racial heritage of which 
we may be justly proud. Even so, it must be artistic, 
based on truth, not on exaggeration. 

Propaganda, however legitimate, can speak no 
louder than the truth. Such a cause as ours needs 
no dressing up. The honest, unvarnished truth, 
presented as it is, is plea enough for us, in the un- 
biased courts of mankind. But such courts do not 
exist? Then what avails thumping the tub? Will 
that call them into being? Let the truth speak. 
There has never been a better persuader. 


Since we need truthful delineation, let us not add 
every artist whose picture of us may not be flattering 
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to our long 

list of tra- 

ducers. We 

stand in no 

need today 

of such a de- 

fense mech- 

anism. If a 

white audi- 

ence today 

needs assur- 

ance that we 

are not all 

thievish or 

cowardly or 

vicious, it is 

composed of 

half wits, and 

can never be 

convinced anyway. Certainly we can never expect 
to justify ourselves by heated denials of charges 
which perhaps have not even been suggested in the 
work we are denouncing. 

To take a comparison at random. Ellen Glasgow 
has two recent novels on the Virginia gentry. In 
one she shows an aging aristocrat, a self appointed 
lady killer, egocentric, slightly ridiculous. In an- 
other she shows three lovely ladies who stooped to 
“folly.” It would be a rash commentator who 
would say that Ellen Glasgow, unflinching observer 
though she is, means these pictures to be understood 
as ensemble pictures of all white Virginians. But 
the same kind of logic that some of us use on our 
books would go farther; it would make these books 
discussions of all white Americans. 

Such reasoning would be certainly more ingenious 
than intelligent. 

The best rejoinder to the fuming criticism “But 
all Negroes aren’t like that” should be “Well, what 
of it. Who said so?” or better, “Why bring that 
up?” ... But if alas we must go out of our group 
for authority, let this be said, “All Frenchwomen 
aren’t like Emma Bovary but Madame Bovary is a 
great book; all Russians aren’t like Vronsky, but 
Anna Karenina is a great book; all Norwegians 
aren’t like Oswald but Ghosts is a great play. Books 
about us may not be true of all of us; but that has 
nothing to do with their worth. 


S a corollary to the charge that certain books 
“aiming at representativeness” have missed 
their mark, comes the demand that our books must 
show our “best.” Those who criticize thus, want 
literature to be “idealistic” ; to show them what we 
should be like, or more probably, what we should 
like to be. There’s a great difference. It is sadly 
significant also, that by “‘best’’ Negroes, these ideal- 
ists mean generally the upper reaches of society ; i.e. 
those with money. 

Porgy, because it deals with Catfish Row is a poor 
book for this audience; Green Thursday, dealing 
with cornfield rustics, is a poor book; the Walls of 
Jericho where it deals with a piano mover, is a poor 
book. In proportion as a book deals with our “bet- 
ter” class it is a better book. 

According to this scale of values, a book about a 
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Negro and a mule would be, because of the mule, a 
better book than one about a muleless Negro; about 
a Negro and a horse and buggy a better book than 
about the mule owner; about a Negro and a Ford, 
better than about the buggy rider; and a book about 
a Negro and a Rolls Royce better than one about a 
Negro and a Ford. All that it seems our writers 
need to do, to guarantee a perfect book and deat):- 
less reputation is to write about a Negro and an 
aeroplane. Unfortunately, this economic hierarchy 
does not hold in literature. It would rule out most 
of the Noble prize winners. 

Now Porgy in his goat cart, Kildee at his ploug)h- 
ing, Shine in a Harlem poolroom may not be as 
valuable members of the body economic and politic 
as “more financial” brethren. (Of course, the pont 
is debatable.) But that books about them are less 
interesting, less truthful, and less meritorious a; 
works of art, is an unwarranted assumption. 

Some of us look upon this prevailing treatment of 
the lowly Negro as a concerted attack upon us. But 
an even cursory examination of modern literature 
would reveal that the major authors everywhere 
have dealt and are dealing with the lowly. A ran- 
dom ten, coming to mind, are Masefield, Hardy, 
Galsworthy in England; Synge and Joyce in Ire- 
land; Hamsun in Norway; O'Neill, Willa Cather, 
Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Hemingway in Amer- 
ica. Not to go back to Burns, Crabbe, Wordsworth. 
The dominance of the lowly as subject matter is a 
natural concomitant to the progress of democracy. 

This does not mean that our books must deal with 
the plantation or lowly Negro. Each artist to his 
taste. Assuredly let a writer deal with that to 
which he can best give convincing embodiment and 
significant interpretation. To insist otherwise is to 
hamper the artist, and to add to the stereotyping 
which has unfortunately, been too apparent in books 
about us. To demand on the other hand that our 
books exclude treatment of any character other than 
the “successful Negro is a death warrant to literature. 

Linked with this is the distaste for dialect. ‘This 
was manifested in our much earlier thrice told denial 
of the spirituals. James Weldon Johnson aptly) 
calls this “Second Generation Respectability.” 

Mr. Johnson is likewise responsible for a very 
acute criticism of dialect, from a literary point of 
view, rather than from that of “respectability.” Now 
much of what he said was deserved. From Lowell's 
Bigelow Papers through the local colorists, dialect, 
for all of its rather eminent practitioners, has been 
a bit too consciously “quaint,” too condescending. 
Even in Maristan Chapman’s studies in Tennessee 
mountainers there is a hint of “outlandishness” being 
shown for its novelty, not for its universality. 

Negro dialect, however, as recorded by the most 
talented of our observers today, such as Julia Peter- 
kin, Howard Odum, and Langston Hughes, has 
shown itself capable of much more than the “limited 
two stops, pathos and humor.” Of course, Akers 
and Octavus Roy Cohen still clown, and show us 
Negroes who never were, on land or sea, and un- 
reconstructed Southrons show us the pathetic old 
mammy weeping over vanished antebellum glories. 
But when we attack these, we do not attack the 
medium of expression. The fault is not with the 
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material. If Daniel Webster Davis can see in the 
Negro “peasant” only a comic feeder on hog meat 
and greens, the fault is in Davis’ vision, not in his 
subject. 

Lines like these transcend humor and pathos: 

“I told dem people if you was to come home 
cold an’ stiff in a box, I could look at you same 
as a stranger an’ not a water wouldn’ drean out 
my eye.” 
Or this: 
“Death, ain’t yuh got no shame? 
Or this: 
“Life for me ain’t been no crystal stair.” 
Or: 

“She walked dowr the track, an’ she never 

looked back, 

I’m goin’ whah John Henry fell dead.” 

Julia Peterkin, Heyward, the many other honest 
artists have shown us what is to be seen, if we have 
eyes and can use them. 

There is nothing “degraded” about dialect. Dia- 
letical peculiarities are universal. There is some- 
thing about Negro dialect, in the idiom, the turn 
of the phrase, the music of the vowels and con- 
sonants that is worth treasuring. 

Are we to descend to the level of the lady who 
wanted Swing 
Low, Sweet Cha- 
riot  metamor- 
phosed into “De- 
scend, welcome 
vehicle, approach- 
ing for the pur- 
pose of conveying 
me to my resi- 
dence ?” 


” 


HOSE who 

are used only 
to the  evasions 
and reticences of 
Victorian books, 
or of Holly- 
wood(!) (i.e. the 
products of Hol- 
lywood, not the 
city as it actually 
is) are or pretend 
to be shocked by 
the frankness of 
modern books on 
the Negro. That 
the “low” rather 
than the “lowly” 
may often be 
shown ; that there 
is pornography 
I do not doubt. 
But that every 
book showing 
frankly aspects 
of life is thereby 
salacious, I do 
stoutly deny. 
More than this, 
the notions that 


A scene from the Theatre Guild production of Porgy ing, 
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white authors show only the worst in Negro life and 
the best in theirs; that Negro authors show the 
worst to sell out to whites, are silly, and reveal 
woeful ignorance about modern literature. 

Mamba and Hagar are libellous portraits say 
some; Scarlet Sister Mary is a showing up of a 
“prostitute” say others. “Our womanhood is de- 
famed.” Nay, rather, our intelligence is defamed, 
by urging such nonsense. For these who must have 
glittering falsifications of life, the movie houses exist 
in great plenty. 

The moving picture, with its enforced happy 
ending, may account for our distaste for tragedy ; 
with its idylls of the leisure class, may account for 
our distaste for Negro portraiture in the theatre. 
Maybe a shrinking optimism causes this. What- 
ever the reason, we do not want to see Negro plays. 
Our youngsters, with some Little Theatre Move- 
ments the honorable exceptions, want to be Eng- 
lish dukes and duchesses, and wear tuxedoes and 
evening gowns. Our “best” society leaders want to 
be mannequins. 

Especially taboo is tragedy. Into these tragedies, 
such as In Abraham’s Bosom we read all kinds of 
fantastic lessons. “Intended to show that the Negro 
never wins out, but always loses.” “Intended to 
impress upon us 
the futility of ef- 
fort on our part.” 
Some dramatic 
“critics” say in 
substance that 
the only value of 
plays like Porgy, 
In Abraham's 
Bosom is that 
they give our 
actors parts. 
“ Worthwhile, ” 
“elevating” shows 
do not geta 
chance. They are 
pleading, one has 
reason to suspect, 
for musical com- 
edy which may 
have scenes in 
cabarets, and 
wouldn’t be con- 
fined to Catfish 
Row. With beau- 
tiful girls in gor- 
geous‘‘costumes ;” 
rather than Ne- 
groes in more but 
tattered clothing. 

“These plays 
are depressing,” 
say some. Alas, 
the most depress- 
ing thing is such 
criticism. Should 
one insist that Jn 
Abraham’s  Bos- 
om is invigorat- 
inspiring ; 
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showing a man’s heroic struggle against great odds, 
showing the finest virtue a man can show in the face 
of harsh realities,—enduring courage; should one 
insist upon that, he would belong to a very small 
minority, condemned as treasonous. We seem to 
forget that for the Negro to be conceived as a tragic 
figure is a great advance in American Literature. 
The aristocratic concept of the lowly as clowns is 
not so far back. That the tragedy of this “clown” 
meets sympathetic reception is a step forward in race 
relations. 


SINCERELY hope that I have not been crash- 

ing in open doors. | realize that there are many 
readers who do not fit into the audience I have at- 
tempted to depict. But these exceptions seem to 
me to fortify the rule. There are wise leaders who 
are attempting to combat supersensitive criticism. 
The remarks I have seen so much danger in are 
not generally written. But they are prevalent and 
powertul. 

One hopes that they come more from a misun- 
derstanding of what literature should be, than from 
a more harmful source. But from many indications 
it seems that one very dangerous state of mind pro- 
duces them. It may be named—lack of mental 


bravery. It may be considered as a cowardly denial 
of our own. 

It seems to acute observers that many of us, who 
have leisure for reading are ashamed of being Ne- 
groes. This shame make us harsher to the short- 
comings of some perhaps not so fortunate economic- 


ally. There seems to be among us a more funda- 
mental lack of sympathy with the Negro farthest 
down, than there is in other groups with the same 
Negro. 

To recapitulate. It is admitted that some books 
about us are definite propaganda; that in the books 
about us, the great diversity of our life has not been 
shown (which should not be surprising when we 
consider how recent is this movement toward real- 
istic portraiture), that dramas about the Negro 
character are even yet few and far between. It is 
insisted that these books should be judged as works 
of literature; i.e., by their fidelity to the truth of 
their particular characters, not as representative pic- 
tures of all Negroes; that they should not be judged 
at all by the level of society shown, not at all as 
good or bad according to the “morality” of the char- 
acters; should not be judged as propaganda when 
there is no evidence, explicit or implicit, that propa- 
ganda was intended. Furthermore those who go 
to literature as an entertaining building up of dream 
worlds, purely for idle amusement, should not pass 
judgment at all on books which aim at fidelity 
to truth. 

One doesn’t wish to be pontifical about this mat- 
ter of truth. ‘““What is truth, asked Pontius Pilate, 
and would not stay for an answer.”” The answer 
would have been difficult. But it surely is not pre- 
sumptuous for a Negro, in Twentieth Century 
America, to say that showing the world in ideal- 
istic rose colors is not fidelity to truth. We have 
got to look at our times and at ourselves search- 

“ingly and honestly; surely there is nothing of the 
far fetched in that injunctiun. 
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But we are reluctant about heeding this injun- 
tion. We resent what doesn’t flatter us. One young 
man, Allison Davis, who spoke courageously and 
capably his honest observation about our life has 
been the target of second rate attacks ever since. 
George Schuyler’s letter bag seems to fill up when- 
ever he states that even the slightest something ma 
be rotten on Beale Street or Seventh Avenue. Be- 
cause of their candor, Langston Hughes and Jean 
Toomer, humane, fine grained artists both of them, 
have been received in a manner that should shame us. 
This is natural, perhaps, but unfortunate. Says 
J. S. Collis in a book about Bernard Shaw, “The 
Irish cannot bear criticism; for like all races who 
have been oppressed they are still without menta: 
bravery. They are afraid to see themselves exposed 
to what they imagine to be adverse criticism. . . . 
But the future of Ireland largely depends upon 
how much she is prepared to listen to criticism and 
how far she is capable of preserving peace between 
able men.”” These last words are worthy of our 
deepest attention. 


E are cowed. We have become typically 

bourgeois. Natural though such an evolution 
is, if we are all content with evasion of life, with 
personal complacency, we as a group are doomed. 
If we pass by on the other side, despising our broth- 
ers, we have no right to call ourselves men. 

Crime, squalor, ugliness there are in abundance 
in our Catfish Rows, in our Memphis dives, in our 
Southwest Washington. But rushing away from 
them surely isn’t the way to change them. And if 
we refuse to pay them any attention, through un- 
willingness to be depressed, we shall eventually, be 
dragged down to their level. We, or our children. 
And that is true “depression.” 

But there is more to lowliness than “lowness.”’ If 
we have eyes to see, and willingness to see, we 
might be able to find in Mamba, an astute heroism, 
in Hagar a heartbreaking courage, in Porgy, a no- 
bility, and in E. C. L. Adams’ Scrip and Tad, a 
shrewd, philosophical irony. And all of these quali- 
ties we need, just now, to see in our group. 

Because perhaps we are not so far from these 
characters, being identified racially with them, at 
least, we are revolted by Porgy’s crapshooting, by 
Hagar’s drinking, by Scarlet Sister Mary’s scarlet- 
ness. We want to get as far away as the end of 
the world. We do not see that Porgy’s crapshoot- 
ing is of the same fabric, fundamentally, psychol- 
ogically, as a society lady’s bridge playing. And 
upon honest investigation it conceivably might be 
found that it is not moral lapses that offend, so 
much as the showing of them, and most of all, the 
fact that the characters belong to a low stratum of 
society. Economically low, that is. No stratum 
has monopoly on other “lowness.” 

If one is concerned only with the matter of mor- 
ality he could possibly remember that there is no 
literature which is not proud of books that treat of 
characters no better “morally” than Crown's Bess 
and Scarlet Sister Mary. But what mature audience 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Lincoln and Douglass 


By Georce F. Procror 


INCOLN and Douglass, 
What magic dreams 
Those two names arouse! 

Two conquerors 
Bore those names, 

Two conquerors of even time 
That final master of all, 
Save things eternal. 

Two conquerors born 

For fame’'s high peaks; 

But cradled in obscurity, 

Yet they were no warriors of the 
Battle swept field; 

No heroes where death 

Comes with blast of horn, 

Or with beat of drum. 

These were no legendary heroes, 
Half Gods, half men, 

No children of some learned Homer's brain, 
No puppet-deities, no heroic mannikins 
Of mythology's innocent age. 
Lincoln and Douglass were men. 
Men weak as men are weak, 
Men strong as men are strong. 
They were men of troubled times. 
Their victories were won o'er vicious lies, greed and chains. 
Their weapons were keen minds 

And honest hearts, high courage 

And truth’s obliterating words. 

Oh! power of far heaven, 

How mighty is the need of such men, 
Such weapons now, 

When pigmies wear the garments 

Of those giants; 

When charlatan statesmen 

Like gypsies, desire but the 

Coin crossed palm, 

To sell their souls, their falsities 

And gross deceits; 

When my poor race gropes in the dark, 
Led by blind men, 

Whose eyes are shut to all save self 

Or cowards who compromise 

With our very foes 

To save their worthless hides, 

Who give up manhood 

That they may eat like pigs 

At any trough no matter how dishonored. 
Oh! yes there is need of Lincoln now 
And Douglass, too. 

But night will flaunt 

Her myriad jewels 

Full many a time; 

The robin will fly southward 

To his winter paradise 

At the approach of countless winters, 
The river long will pay tribute 

To the sea 
Before another Lincoln or another Douglass comes. 
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The Negro Family in a Northern City 


By IRENE GRAHAM 


T was in the hope of furnishing some _ basis 

of tact as a point of departure in dealing 
with the problems of Negro family life in the 
urban centers of the north, that the following 
analysis was undertaken. ‘The results were de- 
rived from unpublished data furnished by 
the United States Census Bureau, compris- 
ing a “sample” of every tenth 
Negro household in Chicago at 
the time of the 1920 census. 
Since the relationship, age, sex, 
and every item taken by the 
enumerator (except names and 
addresses) were given for each 
member of these census ‘“‘fami- 
lies,” or households, it was pos- 
sible to divide each household 
into actual family units, and, in 
spite of obvious deficiencies, to 
draw certain conclusions re- 
garding the social structure and 
economic condition of the entire 


group. 


ber, 1929. 


Social Structure 

That the family is still, as it always has been, 
the basic unit of human society, is a generally ac- 
cepted assumption, but when we look for statistical 


information on the subject, we find that in all 
studies of family life, the family units have been 
picked according to a preconceived standard, and 
all other individuals are disregarded entirely. We 
do not know how large a proportion of the total 
population is composed of actual family members, 
and hence it is rather difficult to discover whether 
Negroes conform to the pattern of white family 
life or not. One study of white married women 
in Rochester, New York,(*) also based upon 1920 
census data, although not giving complete fam'ly 
information, offers the only useful basis of com- 
parison. 

How should the family be defined? Obviously, 
a group consisting of a father, mother, and one or 
more children is a family. A husband and wife 
without children, are also a family. Both these we 
will call “unbroken.” A father or mother, widowed, 
separated or divorced, living with one or more 
children of any age, will also be counted as a 
family, although “broken.” The family group may 
include other members, relatives or roomers, in ad- 
dition to the actual family unit. The latter will 
be referred to as “‘non-fami!y members.” Individu- 
als living together in any other relationship, such 
as brother and sister, grandparent and grandchild, 
or a lone man or woman keeping roomers, are “non- 
family groups.” The “household” is composed of 
one or more of these family or non-family groups 
who live together in one housing unit. 


(2) The Woman Home Maker in the City, by Bertha 
M. Nienburg, published by the United States Census 
Bureau, 1923. 


The present article summarizes 
the detailed study made at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the direc- 
tion of the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration, and 
the Local Community Research 
Committee. One section of the 
complete report was published in 
the Social Service Review, Decem- 


In spite of the fact that in 1920 the Negro popu- 
lation of Chicago was still very largely composed 
of migrants, we find that only 8.3 per cent of the 
units making up the households had no real famil\ 
group as a nucleus. And even of this 8.3 per cent, 
such groups as grandparents and grandchildren ac- 
tually represent a family relationship, although not 
technically so. 

However, the proportion ot 
Negro households consisting o! 
only the one immediate family, 
no other individuals or families 
having been taken into the 
home, was rather small,—only 
927, or 34.2 per cent of the 
2,713 households. Eighteen and 
six-tenths per cent more had 
added only relatives to their 
family group. But in 37.2 per 
cent of the households, there 
were some unrelated members, 
and in the case of 10 per cent 
more, the householding group 
itself was not a family. 

This situation gives evidence of a condition that 
endangers normal and stabilized family life from at 
least two angles. In the first place, there are all of 
these individuals who have not the steadying in- 
fluence of close family ties to help them make a satis- 
factory adjustment to their new environment. 

This group of unattached individuals is made up 
much more largely of men than of women. Of a 
total of 5,298 Negro male adults in the sample 
studied, 1,412, or 26.6 per cent were living in un- 
related families, having neither wives, children nor 
parents with them. Only 578 women were living 
in this way. Another 313 men and 414 women 
were living with relatives not of their immediate 
family. The great majority of these non-family 
men were single, but nearly 500 of them had been 
married and were either widowed, separated or 
divorced. 

In comparison with the Rochester white women, 
a smaller proportion of all Negro women were 
sing'e, but a larger proportion of the white women 
who had ever been married were still living with 
their husbands. This comparison of marital status 
suggests some extremely interesting possibilities for 
further research, but not enough information is con- 
tained in the census material to offer any adequate 
explanation. It must be remembered, of course, 
that in the case of Negro separations we do not 
know how many were permanent, and how many 
were the result of the husband’s moving about in 
search of work, with a view to eventual reunion. 

The presence of these non-family individuals is 
of equal importance in the effect upon the family 
groups with whom they must live. Table I shows 
that 31.6 per cent of all children under 16 are in 
homes containing unrelated roomers, or rooming 
families, or both. 
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TABLE I. 
Composition of Households in which Children under 
16 are living. 


Children under 16 


Household Composition 


Number Per cent 

Single family, with no non- 

family members ........... 1,099 41.5 
Some related members or 

families, but no unrelated. . 714 26.9 
Some unrelated members of 


That these roomers create a condition in the 
home undesirable for the best development and care 
of young children is so well recognized by social 
workers that comment on this point is unnecessary. 
It should be added, however, that there is an ap- 
parent tendency for the families having the greatest 
number of children to live alone, since we find fewer 
of them than of the childless married couples either 
rooming, or keeping roomers. 


The childless married couples formed a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the total Negro group. 
Some of them undoubtedly had children at one time, 
or will have children, although we find a larger 
proportion of childless wives among the younger 
women than among those over 55. ‘ Table II com- 
pares Negro and white families with and without 
children. 


TABLE II 
Per cent of Negro and White Families with and with- 
out Children. 


Chicago Rochester 


Type of Family 


Negroes Whites 
Total families having children 59.7 75.8 
Unbroken, with children.... 13.0 15.1 
Broken, all with children... 37.7 60.7 
Unbroken families without 


According to this, only half the Negro families 
have children of any age now with them, but three- 
fourths of the white families have children. Fur- 
ther analysis indicates that the difference is not so 
great between native white and Negro families, but 
that the proportion of Negro married women now 
having children with them is just half that of the 
foreign born. Any attempt to explain the probable 
causes for this difference involves too great a com- 
plication of contributing factors to be entered into 
in this discussion. One must consider the weighted 
age groupings of women of each race, the age of 
marriage, the age at which the greatest number of 
births occur, and the racial birth and death rates, 
as well as the possible effect of economic pressure 
in the home. 


Even in the families having children, we find 
that Negroes have a smaller number of children 
than the white families. Here again there is a 
conformity between the Negro and native white, 
for in both cases only about 13.5 per cent of the 
families having any children have more than three, 
while for foreign born whites, this percentage is 
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28.3. The average number of children in Negro 
families having any children, is just 2.0; for native 
born white families, 2.1; and for foreign born, 2.5. 

In counting the “children” of a family, not only 
the parents’ actual offspring of all ages were in- 
cluded, but also all children under 16 in the famil\ 
group, whether their own or not. Thus the number 
of children given above, small as it is, exceeds the 
number who were actually living with their own 
parents. It was very interesting to count the num- 
ber of other relationships that were found. About 
nine-tenths of the children were living with their 
own parents, but the remaining tenth were being 
cared for by step parents, adopted parents, grand- 
parents, uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters, or 
by unrelated individuals. One-sixth of all house- 
holds having young children included one or morc 
other than their own, and frequently in addition to 
their own. 


When it is remembered that the census does not 
indicate how many children are being brought up 
by step mothers, nor the relationship to the head 
of their own unit of the children living in rooming 
families, nearly all of whom have merely been as- 
sumed to be with their own parents, it can be seen 
that this dependency of Negro children is a prob- 
lem of even greater importance than is here indi- 
cated. ‘Iwo tendencies are suggested: first, that 
relatives and friends show a readiness to assume 
responsibility for other people’s children who are left 
without natural guardians; but, second, that al- 
though these children may be given the best care 
that is possible under the circumstances, it is in- 
evitable that as necessity arises they are likely to be 
sent around from one relative to another, from 
north to south and back again, with a frequency 
that is very disturbing to the child’s education and 
training. 

The presence of so many related individuals and 
families in these Negro households, especially mar- 
ried sons and daughters, is another indication of the 
tendency to help one another out, and for kin to 
stick together. A certain type of family solidarity 
is suggested, although resembling the patriarchal 
rather than the modern city family. 


Economic Conditions 

Of course, the census data contain no informa- 
tion concerning wages and family income. It is 
clear, however, from the occupations of the indi- 
viduals included in this sample, as well as from the 
published census data on occupations by race, that 
all but a very few Chicago Negroes, both men and 
women, are engaged either in domestic service, or 
in laboring work, unskilled and poorly paid. Prac- 
tically all Negro men are “gainfully occupied,” ac- 
cording to the census;—which may mean that they 
have a job or that they are only looking for one— 
and a much larger proportion of Negro women are 
working than of the women of any other group. 
If we add to the gainfully employed women those 
who are keeping roomers, which the census does not 
include among gainful occupations, we find that 
nearly 60 per cent of these Negro women are 
occupied. 
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That these women must be employed in order 
to supplement the earnings of their husbands, al- 
most goes without saying. No man could support 
a family of several children on the laborer’s wage 
of 40 to 45 cents per hour, even if employed regu- 
larly, and much less if he is employed only part 
time or is out of work. 

Some contributions might also be expected from 
wage earning children or employed relatives in the 
tamily. Neither of these, however, appeared as 
very important items in the family economy. Of 
1,762 families having any children, only 816 had 
some children 14 or over, and in only 563 families, 
or 32 per cent of the families having children, were 
any children employed. In just half of the families 
having relatives there were no adult relatives em- 
ployed, indicating that these were just as often 
dependents, aged parents, etc., as contributors. 

Home ownership is another possible method of 
easing the strain on the family budget, but this was 
an almost negligible factor, since in 1920 so very 
few Negroes owned their property free of mortgage, 
—only 2.1 per cent of the total Negro householders. 

Thus we find that the method upon which these 
families most surely depend as a means of supple- 
menting their earnings, is that of sharing their 
homes with other individuals and families. The 
presence of so many unattached individuals in the 
community who must be housed by some one, and 
the need on the part of the families for supplement- 
ing their earnings, is an almost irresistible com- 
bination. 

This we have divided into two possible sources 
of income, since in so many cases both are resorted 
to,—first, the taking of separate individuals into 
the family group, and second, sharing the home 
with other related or unrelated families, either as 
householder, rooming family, or both on an equal 
basis. Out of a total of 3,406 families, separate 
roomers were found in 824 families, and 1,611 were 
sharing. 

When we take into account the seven possible 
sources of income, i.e., the chief wage earner, wife 
earning, any children earning, any adult relatives 
employed, home ownership, roomers, and home- 
sharing, we find the following distribution of the 
number of sources for all family groups, in Table 


III: 


TABLE III. 
Family Composition and Number of Possible Sources 
of Income. 


Unbroken Broken Per Per 
Number Families Families Total cent cent 
of Without With all With With Without With 


Sources Chil- Chil- Chil- Chil- Total Chil- —Chil- 
of Income dren dren dren dren Families dren dren 


Total ....1,644 1,260 502 1,762 3,406 100.0 100.0 
None 3 1 5 6 9 2 4 
One ... 242 346 = «116 462 704 14.7 26.2 
488 242 730 1,481 45.7 41.4 
Three . 584 301 120 421 1,005 35.5 23.9 
Four .. 61 109 16 125 186 3.7 7.1 
Five .. 3 13 3 16 19 F 9 
Six 2 2 2 0.0 


According to this, we find that the largest num- 
ber of families have two sources of income. Of the 
families with children, over one-fourth have only 
However, of the families without 


one source. 
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children, only 14.7 per cent are limited to one source 
of income, while 35.5 per cent have three. 

More detailed analysis of these sources of income, 
and of the number of dependents per family, indi- 
cates almost conclusively that in at least half ot 
the 1,238 families having young children, it is im- 
possible that there is adequate income accompanied 
by desirable home conditions. This is so for the 
following reasons: 

In the families having the largest number of 
young children, a smaller proportion of the mothers 
is occupied. This, naturally, is because they have 
greater home cares, but at the same time it means 
that the more dependents a man has to support, the 
less financial help he may expect from his wife. In 
families where the mother is earning, the children 
must suffer from lack of home care. 

Similarly, we find that fewer families with 
children are rooming or keep roomers. Again this 
means that the family has had to choose between a 
more adequate income, or safer home surroundings 
for the children, since to achieve both is impossible. 

There seems to be little question that if normal 
family life is achieved at all it must be under severe 
strain because of this economic pressure. In the 
first place, there is the marked evidence of family 
limitation, which although undoubtedly involving 
other factors, must be at least in part due to this 
necessity. 

Next, although exact comparison is difficult, the 
proportion of young Negro children lett daily in 
homes without the care of a mother or of any other 
unoccupied female adult is apparently much greater 
than that of white children. Fifteen per cent of 
all Negro children under 16 are thus left without 
care. 

This is in no sense due to neglect, but because so 
large a number of Negro mothers are bearing the 
double burden of home making and child care, plus 
the necessity for gainful employment outside the 
home. Some have added a third responsibility in 
caring for roomers as well. 

But it does not appear that the necessit¢ for 
gainful employment has led these women to aban- 
don homemaking. On the contrary, a larger pro- 
portion of those gainfully employed is keeping house, 
than of those who are not. Among white families, 
by far the largest proportion of families rooming 
is found in the group of mothers having children 
but without husbands, but in the Negro families, 
it is the childless couples who are rooming. With 
Negro women, maintaining a home seems to depend 
less upon having a husband to provide it, than upon 
the presence of children who need to have the home. 
And all the evidence points to the fact that these 
mothers work with the principal object of keeping 
the home together, and not because they prefer the 
greater independence of a wage earner to the duties 
of home making. 

Certain abnormalities of Negro family life have 
been revealed by this census material, incomplete as 
it necessarily is. It must be recognized, however, 
that some of these conditions are by no means 
peculiar to the Negro group, but may be observed 
in any migrant group newly arrived in the city. The 
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same preponderance of single men, the relative 
scarcity ot children, and the crowded and complex 
households due to restricted residential areas, have 
been repeated in turn, by newcomers from Europe 
and from the Mexican border, as well as by those 
from our southern states. 

As each new group becomes established, however, 
these conditions tend to disappear. Even in the 
case of the Negro, it is very likely that the 1930 
census will show a marked advance towards more 
normal population grouping, and fewer cases of 
complex households, now that the residential dis- 
trict available to Chicago Negroes has so greatly 
enlarged. But for Negroes, the overcoming of eco- 
nomic handicaps is a more serious difficulty. Other 
newcomers experience the same limitation of occu- 
pational opportunities when they first arrive, only 
the most menial, unskilled and poorly paid jobs that 
no one else wants being open to them. But it is 
only a question of time, a generation or two at the 
most, plus individual initiative, and there is no limit 
to the social and economic standards that these 
other groups may achieve. 

In the case of the Negro, however, the passage 
of time does not obliterate the handicap of color, 
nor does merit or ability open new lines of oppor- 
tunity. Simultaneously with the effort to establish 
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normal family life, has come competition from more 
recent newcomers for the jobs lowest in the scale, 
with but very little opening up of better paid work 
as a substitute for the Negro wage earner. Thus 
the strain of family support, instead of being easier, 
is even more difficult than it was ten years ago. 
As long as Negroes must struggle against this 
handicap in addition to all the other difficulties of 
making a living and bringing up a family in the 
ruthless competition of industrial life in a big city, 
it is scarcely to be expected that they will attain the 
highest standards of family life of which they might 
be capable if they were given a fair chance. There 
is no evidence that Negroes are lacking in ambition 
along any line, but rather that they are making 
every effort to advance their position economically 
and culturally. It is easy to conclude that perma- 
nent and normal home life, with an interest in 
children and concern for their welfare as the chief 
objective, is a condition that their “racial” tenden- 
cies, if any such exist, would lead them to achieve. 
If they succeed, it will depend largely upon the per- 
sistence of their own efforts, but there must also 
be some cooperation from the larger community. 
Any appraisal of failure must be taken in to account 
this attitude that has been opposed against the group, 
and which the individual is powerless to resist. 


By HELENE MAGARET 


HEY sat in a drawing room of the hotei. 
the bald-headed, smooth-shaven, 


righteous-eyed. 


they said, 


“We have given the black man civilization” 


thinking in terms of street-cars, 


five-cents a ride; 


the intricacies of calculus, 


and the playgrounds of public schools. 
“Yes, we have given the black man civilization,” 


they said, 
“civilization and God.” 


his hand on the lever, 


In the lobby a brown-skinned elevator boy waited, 


his foot against the sliding door. 
“God, I hate this place!” he thought, 
and remembered a black girl, and a hiding place 


under trees in the park. 
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Recompense 


By Livitu SHELL 


LD Alec Ferree lounged heavily in his chair 
and lifted the puffy lids from his bloodshot 
eyes. He stared dazedly about him, the furni- 

ture of the room appearing vague and distorted to 
his muddled vision. He raised one fat shaky hand 
and regarded the ragged nails of his fingers; he 
stretched out his big feet, encased in carpet slippers, 
and regarded them disgustedly, then planting them 
squarely upon the floor he essayed to rise, heaving 
himself unsteadily upward with the assistance of 
his hands upon the arms of his chair. Standing was 
a precarious undertaking and before he was able 
to balance himself sufficiently to take a step forward 
a horrible nausea seized him and he fell limply back 
into his chair, his head lolling miserably upon his 
shoulders. After a few minutes of semi-comitosity 
he again pulled himself together and reaching a 
small chair near him he banged upon the floor 
with it until it brought a response. The door of the 
room opened slightly and a dubious black face was 
thrust tentatively around its edge, plainly recon- 
noitering the situation before venturing in. 

“Come on in, you damned old fool. What you 
hanging out there for? Nobody’s going to kill 
you. 

Alec mumbled his words thickly and a thin old 
woman evidently assured by them, slipped inside, 
softly closing the door behind her. Her attitude was 
one of respectful discretion and she kept silent and 
safely distant from the brutal old man in the chair. 

“Get me some water, you Moll, and hustle up 
with it. My insides are on fire,” he mouthed. 

The woman disappeared and soon returned with 
a pitcher of ice water. Deftly adjusting the clutter 
of bottles and glasses on a small table she lifted it 
to a position easily accessible to Alec’s shaking 
fingers and stood by while he gulped down the 
water, her hands upon her bony old hips. He drank 
long and deeply, giving lustily gratified grunts be- 
tween draughts. 

“Now fill me this bottle out of the demijohn in 
that corner cupboard,” he ordered. 

Moll moved with alacrity to the cupboard and 
lifting down the demijohn bore it toward the table. 

“Doan seem t’ be no likker in ’er, Marse Alec. 
Ah spec’s y’all done drunk ’er all up, huh ?” she said. 

“Hold your tongue, you old fool. A man couldn’t 
drink that jug full of liquor in six months,” Alec 
enarled. 

“Ah reck’n y'all c’d drink ’er soonah’n dat, Marse 
Alec,” responded the old Negress as she rested the 
mouth of the jug upon that of the bottle. Vainly 
she tipped the great jug higher and higher. ‘“She’m 
all gone, anyhow,” she announced. 

Alec regarded her suspiciously out of his swollen 
eyes but she remained well out of his reach and her 
wrinkled and leathery old face was inscrutable. 

“I guess you have company of your own off and 
on, Moll, but I don’t remember giving you permis- 
sion to treat ’em out of my demijohn. Did |?” 


Alec demanded dourly. 


““Nossah, yo’ sho’ nevah did ao dat, Marse Alec,” 
Mell answered meekly. 

Alec shifted his gaze from Moll’s black mask 
and drummed heavily on the arms of his chair with 
his dirty fingers, the woman standing by with the 
empty demijohn hanging by her side, her long fore 
finger thrust through the handle. 

“Moll, how long have I been in here?” he asked 
at last. 

“Evah sense Choosd’y, Marse Alec.” 

“Why don’t you answer what I ask you?” Alec 
growled. “Tuesday? Well what day is this, Wed- 
nesday or Sunday?” 

“Taint nuther one, Marse Alec. “Tain't on’y 
but Satd’y.” 

“That long? I guess I’ve been a pretty sick man 
this time, eh Moll?” 

“Yassah, Marse Alec, yo’ sho’ am dis time. Yo’ 
bin a li’l mite sickah’n Ah evah seen yo’ afo’. Ah’s 
mighty ’feah’d y’all’s gwine die dis time, sho’.” 

“Oh, you were, were you? Well, | fooled you 
again, didn’t |?” 

“Ah ‘low ’bout nex’ time y'all ain't gwine fool 
me so big, Marse Alec. Ah ‘low y'all cain’t stan’ 
moah’n "bout one mo’ dese yere spells o° deler’us 
trembuls.” 

“Oh well, we'll see about that. I guess Stanfield 
was down, was he?” 

“Oh, yassah, he was down.” 

“Pretty warm, I guess?” 

“Oh, yassah, he was a bilin’.” 

“Well, don’t bother to tell me what he said. The 
whole outfit’ll be glad when I’m gone. About the 
best thing that could happen, too, I s’pose, for them 
as well as for me. Say Moll,” he added after a 
pause and his voice carried a malicious note, “did 
you ever think what you'll do after I check in?” 

“Nossah, Marse Alec, Ah ain’t bin a figgah’n 
enny on dat circumstance but what 4h bin a con- 
sidah’n ’s what y’all gwine do ef de Lawd calls me 
fust. Yo’ bin a thinkin’ enny "bout dat, Marse 
Alec?” 

“Oh, no, Moll, there’s twenty years more in your 
tough old hulk. There’s plenty of skinny niggers 
like you live to be a hundred.” 

“Wal, de Lawd on’y knows. I reck’n Ah fotch 
y'all a li’l pench o’ braffus, Marse Alec,” and the old 
weman vanished. 


II 


HEN Alec Ferree was born into the pre- 
tentious old southern home Moll was a 
pickaninny of five running about the Negro huts 
in a single scant garment. She had grinned with 
delight when she had been allowed to see the “young 
Marse,” her devotion to him beginning with that 
first sight of his pudgy face and batting hands. Sh 
had grown up a little ahead of him always willingly 
subject to him, submitting to the blows of his tiny 
fists at first and later to those of his heavier hands. 
She had seen and shared the pride and grief of his 
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:amily when the gallant young son went to the war; 
she had howled as disconsolately as a devoted dog 
when news of a wounded Alec was brought home; 
she had rejoiced and sorrowed with the family when 
the end of the war brought him home and left them 
penniless and slaveless. Moll was the only one of 
the young Negroes who was willing to remain with 
her mistress, and this she did willingly and without 
pay until the old lady’s death. ‘Then at Alec’s 
marriage to pretty Fanny Disborough she became a 
servant in his house and had remained so ever since. 
She had delighted in the dainty beauty of Fanny 
even before Alec had ever shown any preference for 
her and now when opportunity offered to serve them 
both together Moll’s cup of satisfaction was full. She 
was by when the children were born, six of them in 
as many years, and it was her hard black hands that 
composed the body of the weary little wife when, in 
bearing the last child, the struggle had been too 
much and her life had gone out. With silent sym- 
pathy Moll had witnessed Alec’s dumb grief and 
had watched him with apprehension as he tried to 
assuage it with a deluge of drink. She attended him 
faithfully in his shameful debauches. Later when 
contagion invaded the unguarded household, Moll 
carried on bravely, ignorantly fighting for the lives 
of the children, losing four in the unequal battle. 

Then Alec married again—Nancy Humphrey, 
a woman still young and good looking but without 
the dainty grace of Fanny Disborough. Again came 
children in swift succession, seven—eight—ten of 
them. Then after twenty years Nancy, too, long 
since old and disillusioned, was carried up the hill 
to the cemetery but she was not laid beside Fanny 
for seven of her ten children had preceded her there 
and one by one had been laid beside Fanny’s four 
until by the time Nancy went to claim a place eleven 
small graves separated the two wives. When the 
people had gone away the day Nancy was buried 
Moll lingered about the graves for a while and as 
she went sadly down the hill she took account of 
Alec’s family, living and dead. 

“Ah b’leeves Marse Alec got mo’ ob um lyin’ 
heah dan he got a libbin’,”” she muttered and began 
to name those living, counting them off on her 
fingers and finding that she had named them all on 
the fingers of one hand. 


ill 


S the years went along from the time of Alec’s 
first marriage fortune had smiled upon him. 
He established a line of five flour mills along the 
banks of the brisk Swan River and as time merci- 
fully carried the country farther from the conse- 
quences of the war business thrived and by the time 
Alec stood by the grave of his second wife he was 
a wealthy man. But with her death he threw all 
restraint to the winds. Always loose in his life he 
now cast aside every semblance of restraifft and gave 
full sway to his inherent passions. 

“But Marse Alec, dars dem chillum,”’ Moll had 
remonstrated at first. “Ain’t y’all gwine be no pap 
to um? Whar y’ll reck’n um all gwine en’ up at? 
Ah ‘lows day all gwine go t’ de pen soon’s as dey’s 
ol’ ‘nough ef dey doan’ do it afo’.” But these re- 
monstrances lost point when for lack of some more 
attractive woman, black or white, Alec unhesitat- 
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ingly demanded and received Moll’s body for his 
gratification. 

In some mysterious way, however, through the in- 
fluence left with them by their mothers, through the 
effect of the association with other children whose 
mothers were scandalized by Alec’s demoralized life 
and who were keenly sympathetic for the young 
ones, in some way, | say, I do not know how— 
God may have had a hand in it—the children grew 
up to respectable man and womanhood, all despising 
their disreputable old father, all holding in horror 
the thirteen graves on the hill, to them shameful 
evidence of their father’s bestiality and cruelty. The 
time came when not one of them except Stanfield, 
Fanny Disborough’s oldest child—the one child of 
them all who was born of love—regarded him with 
any toleration at all, and neither that dignified gen- 
tleman nor anyone else understood that the strange 
feeling of attachment which he felt for the old man 
was the divine spark planted in his life by that love 
between his father and mother. 

But now they were all gone from Alec’s home. 
When Dessa married she took little Ethel with her 
and for ten years Old Alec had lived alone in the 
big house with Moll, alone, except for the wild 
disreputable companions each chose to entertain. 
The very house had become anathema to the town. 

As the years crept upon them and Moll saw the 
evidence of old age lay heavier and heavier upon 
Alec her own old heart became troubled and she 
trembled with one excessive fear—that the time 
would come when she would be called to leave Alec. 

““Marse Gawd,” she prayed, “‘jes’ y'all lemme lib 
ontwel Marse Alec done gawn. Ain’t nobody but 
me t’ take cyar o’ him, ugly an’ contrairy like him 
got t’ be now. Ah ain’t complainin’ none w’en he 
ain’t good t’ me, Lawd, me wot nussed him w’en 
him ’s a baby. Ah c’n git ‘long, anyhow. Jes’ 
y'all lemme lib’, Lawd, jes’ a li'l longah’n him’s 
all Ah’m axin’.” 

But this poignant selfless plea of the black woman 
was not answered according to her will. In spite 
of her desire to remain the grim reaper came in the 
stillness of the night and cut down the withered 
stalk of her life and she was laid in the little weed- 
grown graveyard of her own race and kindred far 
from the thirteen graves on the hill. 

Alec was now alone indeed. He was able to 
secure two young Negro girls to cook his meals and 
look after the house in a haphazard, slovenly way 
during the day but they could not be prevailed upon 
to remain in the house at night. Stanfield Ferree 
tried conscientiously to persuade them to do so but 
was unable to offer sufficient inducement. To the 
failing old man the days were bearable but he looted 
forward to the evenings and nights with dread. 
Drink failed to bring peace to him or the oblivion 
it had once afforded. Gradually he began to mum- 
ble aloud to himself and if there had been anyone 
to listen strange, foolish and sometimes fearful 
words might have been heard from the old man’s 
coarse lips as he sat before his fire at night. 

One night as he poured out a glass of liquor and 
as the spirit of loneliness was unusually heavy upon 
him a sense of companionship suddenly pervaded 
the place and without knowing just how or when 
it came about he was aware that Moll was stand- 
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ing at the opposite side of the fireplace. He felt 
no surprise, no shock; just an immense relief from 
his burden of loneliness. She was there for a time 
and he did not notice when she went away but 
when he again found himself alone he dragged him- 
self up from his chair and went to bed, sodden and 
numbed with drink. 

Moll did not come to him every night. Some- 
times he was in a perfect hell of loneliness, a perfect 
desolation of dread. He longed for her common- 
place presence there on the other side of the fire and 
that in spite of the fact that there was something 
sinister about that presence. 

Then one night he noticed about the old black 
woman some strange quality of diffidence which 
he knew was not directed toward himself. She 
seemed less sinister than usual but at the same time 
more remote, more aloof from him than she had 
ever appeared; there was some very definite and 
tangible barrier between them, but what this bar- 
rier was his chaotic mind could not determine. Once 
when he glanced at her standing across the hearth 
from him she seemed not at all concerned with him- 
self but with someone at her side; she stooped low 
as if over someone sitting and her face was very 
kind and compassionate. Alec noted this attitude 
but vaguely, making no attempt to analyze it. 

Some time later, perhaps the next night, perhaps 
a week after—Alec had never been able to keep any 
account of these dully perplexing nights—he knew 
that someone other than Moll was in the room with 
him. He suddenly understood that Moll’s deferen- 
tial attitude was true to its appearance. She was 
stooping over a sitting figure and no sooner had he 
discovered the actuality of this than, as if at a spoken 
command from himself, she moved aside and he saw 
Fanny sitting there in the low chair where she had 
always sat when she was first down stairs after the 
numerous births. Sweet, she looked; he had always 
been so glad to have her about the house again after 
the lyings-in. He scrambled up and staggered across 
the hearth to her side but she shrank away from 
him, a sort of pitiful aversion written plainly upon 
her face and Moll quickly stepped in front of her, 
warning him away with an imperative gesture. For 
a moment he was angry at the antipathy of the one 
and the presumption of the other but his anger was 
soon dissipated for lack of the will to sustain it and 
he sank down upon the hearth moaning, the maudlin 
tears wetting his face. When he looked up again 
he was alone. 

The two black wenches who worked and loafed 
about the house during the day carried away grim 
tales of signs and sounds about the old house. Shiv- 
ering with fear they left the place at the first ap- 
proach of darkness and did not return until day 
was abroad in the earth. The town people, always 
alert to old Alec’s doings, noticed that he was get- 
ting more dotty every day. Stanfield Ferree from 
his respectable house at the other end ot rown came 
frequently now to his father’s house, not remon- 
strating any more, only silently enduring the dis- 
grace until his father should “break up” as he 
smoothly referred to the death which seemed hover- 
ing upon the old man’s heels. 

When Alec could get a listener he talked inces- 
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santly out of very relief from the silence he en- 
dured at home but of his ghostly visitors he said 
nothing, neither to his son nor to anyone else, but 
both the women were constantly present in his con- 
sciousness filling his days with apprehension and his 
nights with fear and dread. 

On a chill November morning with his befud- 
dled brain a little clearer than usual Alec went to the 
mill nearest his house with the long deferred in- 
tention of holding what he considered a conference 
with his superintendent. Arrived there and having 
secured the attention of the man he laid before him 
certain plans for carrying forward the work of the 
mills—lucid, workable plans they were but plans 
which at his own suggestion had been in effect in 
the mills for years. The superintendent listening 
respectfully, agreeing on all points, declaring him- 
self ready to undertake whatever thing Alec might 
recommend, smiled sadly at the wreck of a man be- 
fore him. All that day Alec went about more alert 
than he had been for many weeks, greeting old cron- 
ies and recounting oft told tales to whoever could 
be induced to listen. He went across town to Stan- 
field’s house in mid-afternoon, shattering the com- 
posure of his daughter-in-law by walking into her 
drawing room while she poured tea for her guests. 
He passed by the house of his daughter Rena but 
the dragging old feet felt no pull to turn in there. 
Indeed between Alec and his children, with the one 
exception of Stanfield, there was no link of kinship 
except the physical one and every one of them would 
gladly have broken that if it had been possible. 

After this day of tramping about, touching his 
affairs here and there with a helpless hand, Alec 
went reluctantly back to the old ‘house as the early 
twilight was falling. The Negro girls, glancing 
fearfully at him, were just leaving as he entered. 
He found his dinner ready upon the table and laying 
aside his coat he stumbled into his chair and ate 
heavily of the meal, then rose and moved toward the 
living room. But as he stood on the threshold a 
figure more sinister than that of Moll, more ac- 
cusing than Fanny had been, for upon her face was 
that look of compassion, met him threateningly ; not 
with any threat of violence, indeed, but with an at- 
titude wholly condemnatory. Before this one his 
face fell guiltily and his knees became weak and 
smote together. Here was Nancy Humphrey, not 
the glum and brooding Nancy who had been his 
wife, but an avenging Nancy, a just Nancy, de- 
manding payment for the indignities he had heaped 
upon her womanhood—demanding recompense for 
the lives she had borne and lost. 

Grimly she laid her hand upon Alec’s shoulder 
and turned him toward the outer door. There he 
saw Moll holding the door open and she was cry- 
ing—the old black fool, his thoughts ran, actually 
sniffing aloud with the tears running down over 
her wrinkled old hide. He looked about for Fanny; 
there she was near Moll. He stretched his hands 
toward her but even as she shrank away from his 
touch Nancy’s hand upon his arm impelled him 
through the door and he felt the bleak wind upon 
his face. He shivered and reached to draw his 
coat more closely about him but remembered that 
he had laid it off before he ate his dinner. So, with 
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the wind cutting about him like a cold steel knife 
blade he was hurried along over the rough ground. 
Now Moll’s hands were upon him, too, urging him 
on, on,—on 

“Let’s go, Moll, you old fool,” he chattered. 
“Let me alone, can’t you? What do you mean?” 
But with averted face Moll rushed on, hurrying 
him along with her. 

They passed through the familiar streets of the 
town, past Rena’s dark house, past Stanfield’s and 
across the icy little stream. Alec was now numbed 
with the cold but the black hands on one side and 
the white ones on the other had no mercy. They 
pressed him inexorably onward after he felt that 
there was no longer any possibility of motion in 
his body. And somewhere about he knew Fanny 
was there, consenting to all this indignity. He 
thought he would ask them where they were taking 
him but his jaw was so stiff and his tongue so 
thick that he could not speak. 

And then when the cold was almost unbearable 
they slowed down and stopped. He had almost 
lost consciousness during the last few moments and 
at first did not see where they had stopped. But 
as he slowly looked about him he saw that they 
were in the graveyard. A moment more and he saw 
the stones of the graves of his own dead looming 
before him. Then as if from a great distance 
Moll’s voice penetrated his dulled intelligence. 

“Marse Alec,” it said, “dese is dem y'all done 
wrong. Ah reck’n y'all 'membahs mos’ ob ‘um. 
Op’n yo’ eyes, Marse Alec, an’ look at um,” she 
insisted, emphasizing her command with a tighter 
grip of her cold fingers upon his arm for he was 
closing his eyes and would gladly have fallen asleep 
and shut out the sight. 

About him clustered a group of small figures. 
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Doomsday 
By James A. S. McPeexk 
A this the end of poetry: 
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Some were tiny baby forms with innocent, vacant 
little baby faces ; some were larger, their faces bright 
with the cunning knowingness of the older baby. 
They were all vaguely familiar to Alec. As he 
looked at them his head drooped again upon his 
breast and he fain would have refused to see, but 
again Moll prodded him into more alert conscious- 
ness. 

“Y'all ain’t seed um all yit, Marse Alec,” an her 
long black finger indicated two figures standing a 
little farther back. He looked indifferently where 
she pointed, hoping soon te be done with this tor- 
ture. 

“Why—why—well—? Well?’—he mumbled. 
““B—Benny and Martin!” and he moved stiffly to- 
ward them. But upon his arms closed Moll’s black 
fingers and Nancy’s white ones, dragging him back 
and at the first motion forward the little boys 
shrank into the darkness. 

He shivered violently. The bitter cold was eat- 
ing its way into his very marrow. Just when his 
legs would no longer support him and he knew that 
he must give way in spite of those hands upon his 
arms he felt himself pushed vigorously forward and 
he fell, sprawling stiffly upon the ground, his be- 
numbed fingers clutching at the frozen earth. Just 
as the last vague consciousness was slipping away 
from him he heard bitter sobbing and pitiful crying 
all about him and through the black obscurity clos- 
ing about him a cruel, sardonic laugh, a woman's 
laugh—Nancy’s, forced its harrowing bitterness into 
his brain. 

The next morning the two Negro girls found the 
house door open, the house itself empty and cold. 
Not until two days later was Alec’s stark body 
found sprawling among the thirteen graves upon the 


hill. 


Some god 


Will drop the stars to melt in hissing ooze, 
And some fire-spirit with the ether shod 


Will spring to pluck a star for her he woos. 


And this the end of music: 


And this the end of love: 


All of mirth 
Will die tremendously and sound will cease, 
Save out of silence lulling over earth, 

The echoings of lovers after peace. 


When all the years 
Have passed the tabernacle of the sun, 

And in forgetful night each disappears 

To signalize that all of Time is done. 
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OPEN LETTER TO MR. WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Dear Sir:— 


which appeared in the 


Your reply to the editorial “The A. F. of L. and the Negro,” 
November issue of OpporTUNITY Magazine, and your editorial entitled “National Negro Labor 
Conference” in the current issue of the 4merican Federationist lead me to commend you in 
the name of the National Urban League for your official expression of interest in a cause 
which has long been neglected. That the Federation “stands ready to help” the Negro “raise 
his standards” is a commitment the Urban League wants to see fulfilled. 


We are afraid, however, judging from past observations and experiences, that the word 
“stands” is to be taken literally; for we have seen the Federation stand still, exerting not a 
single muscle to welcome Negroes into the folds of organized labor, while blaming them for 
not accepting the restrictions grudgingly offered. In standing ready to help is it to be under- 
stood that you will now work for the removal of constitutional and ritualistic clauses governing 
the conduct of labor bodies that limit membership to white workers? 


We are willing to accept your implied good faith, but please permit us to point out 
that this is not the first time we have read similar declarations. We do not question the 
“ideals toward which the organization is headed,” but we cannot admire the practice followed 
in the pursuit of those ideals. 


For forty years Negro workers have heard the public pronouncements of the American 
Federation of Labor in favor of absolute equality for all workers regardless of race, color 
or creed. We have seen resolution upon resolution adopted by your body in convention as- 
sembled. While we know that the American Federation of Labor has no power to force 
any national or international union to accept its mandates, we have seen such mandates 
as pertained to Negro workers deliberately flouted by national and international unions, and 
these bodies go uncensured. We saw no change in the status of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks because it refused to change its constitution so as to admit Negro workers, but we did 
see the organization summarily dismissed because of a jurisdictional dispute with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. We have seen national bodies admitted to the Federa- 
tion within the last ten years that have encouched in their laws circumscriptions of Negro 


workers. 


All the while Negro workers have been branded as scabs. They were wanted in the union 
only after they had entered industry as strikebreakers. Denied opportunity to work under 
normal conditions they have been conscious of opposition from white workers and have re- 
sorted to strike-breaking as much to retaliate as to find employment. And even when they 
have joined unions they have been refused work because fellow white unionists would not 
work with them. Thus, whites arrayed against blacks and blacks against whites have kept up 
a constant warfare to the detriment of labor and the advantage of capital. 


When has the American Federation of Labor campaigned among its white members for 
its ideal of fair play reiterated in frequent resolutions? It has permitted the labor union 
movement to become infested with narrowness and bigotry while blaming Negroes for not 
joining its ranks. 


It is no defense to point out that only a few national organizations bar Negroes from mem- 
bership. Subterfuges of one kind or another restrict as effectively as law. Nor does the federal 
local solve the problem. This expedient has offered an escape but not a solution; for it 
provides the badge but not the protection of unionism. Federal locals have no independence. 
Its members have no self-determination, for they are bound by the regulations of the Execu- 
tive Counéil of the A. F. of L. who as officers of various national units condone the discrimina- 
tions which have made federal locals expedient. As inoffensive as these federal locals are 
they are as a rule organized only when Negroes themselves take the initiative. If your new 
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promise to help contemplates the initiative by the Federation will you organize federal locals 
of Negro plumbers, of machinists, railway mail clerks and others similiary excluded? 


In ten years (1919 to 1928) the number of Negro locals and federal locals dropped from 
169 to 23 in active standing on January 1, 1929. This is not because Negroes do not make 
good union members. There are too many instances that prove their loyalty under most 
trying circumstances for such an assertion to be true. I have heard veteran laborites tell of 
the exploits of Negro unionists that saved the day for unionism. No, the answer is that 
Negroes have never felt themselves welcome. They have seldom had full union privileges 
and protection. They have been taken in only when they managed to get past the barrages 
set against them. They have been asked to sell unionism to themselves, with a poor argument 


for their doing so. Only occasionally Negro organizers have been employed with varying 


degrees of success. 
The Federation is about to embark on a campaign in the South where Negro wage-earners 
prevail in large numbers. They will want assurance that you will make their lot no harder 
than it now 1s. On the other hand the labor movement wants strength and solidarity. Negroes 
will want the union and the union will want them. You say in your article “At the Cross- 
roads” in the current issue of the Federationist “No Southern community wants a large 
proportion of its population to remain permanently in the poverty group which entails high 
expenditures for relief; high percentage of uncollectible bills held by real estate owners, 
merchants, doctors, etc.; poorer stores in the community; a citizenry less competent to maintain 
good government; unnecessary sickness and the great susceptibility to epidemics.” Negroes 
form “a large proportion of the population of many southern communities,’ where as you 
state “the average annual income is lowest.” May we ask then, whether or not your plans for 
organizing in the South, call for organizing Negroes—not merely permitting them to join—but 
actively campaigning for their membership. 

In 1918 the National Urban League presented to your predecessor, Mr. Gompers, a resolu- 
tion signed by leading white and colored citizens who asked that the Federation take active 
steps to bring Negro workers within the folds of the movement. This request was renewed in 
1920, but the proposition was acknowledged with a resolution and tabled. 


When the Industrial Relations Department of the National Urban League was organized 
in 1925, immediately it undertook to establish friendly relations with your office. Once in that 
year and again the following year the writer appeared before the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in an effort to remove the laxity of the Federation toward Negro 
workers. We offered to raise one-half of the salary of a competent Negro who would work 
under your direction in trying to smooth out the relationship between colored workers and the 
various component national and international organizations, but you informed us that the 
“Executive Council does not at this time feel that the American Federation of Labor can under- 
take to meet the expense which would be involved in carrying out your proposition.” 


As to our own position on this question, a convention of the National Urban League, asiem- 
bled in Detroit in 1919, went on record by resolution as favoring unionization of Negro workers. 
Various locals of the League have adopted resolutions or have aided units of the Federation 
in one way or another. A trade union committee of white and colored people, which won favor 
from prominent Federation officials, had its genesis in an Urban League office. We have sup- 
ported the cause of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, we have contributed articles to 
the Federationist and you have contributed an article to our magazine OpporTUNITY. We have 
invited you to speak before our National convention on more than one occasion. 


We write you in this fashion not because we are antagonistic but because we want to see 
something done. The Urban League is trying to lift the status and standards of Negro workers, 
but how can it do this as long as workers of the two racial groups wrangle for advantage? It 
is the job of us both to promote peace in industry but until we have the masses of workers 
realize the oneness of aim of all workingmen, regardless of race, color or creed, we shal! have 
strife and not peace. There can be no peace in the hearts of white workers if black workers 
take their jobs when they are on strike; and there can be no peace in the hearts of black 
workers when they are denied not only the privilege to organize but also the right to labor 
because white workers object. When we have settled our labor differences between the races 
we shall have added materially to the spirit of inter-racial goodwill that is moving forward 
in other circles. In this common undertaking the Urban League, recognized as the foremost 
agency in the industrial field among Negroes, and the American Federation of Labor, spokes- 
man of the American Labor movement, must each carry its part of the burden. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. ARNOLD HILL, Director, 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
National Urban League. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


A Medical Center for 


HICAGO has taken what has been termed by 

Julius Rosenwald as “one of the most epoch- 

making steps in behalf of the Negro race since Lin- 

coln’s Emancipation Proclamation.”” Thus the dis- 

tinguished phi- 

lanthropist re- 

ferred to the 

proposed $3,- 

000,000 Medi- 

cal Center for 

Negroes which 

has been as- 

sured by mag- 

nificent gifts; 

$1,000,000 

from John D. 

Rockefeller 

through the 

General Edu- 

cation Board; 

A. L. Jackson, President Board of $750,000 from 

Conrad 

Hubert Estate and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and 

the inspiring leadership which Dr. Frank Billings is 

sure to bring to the campaign in the city of Chicago 
for the unsubscribed remainder. 

For the first time in the history of America a 
great university has formally allied itself with a 
project which has for its end the improvement of 
Negro health. This cooperation between the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Provident Hospital pro- 
vides not only adequate care of the sick but oppor- 
tunities for post graduate work for Negro physicians 
and interneships for Negro medical students who 


Trustees of Provident Hospital che 
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Negroes 


have been severely handicapped by the constantly 
lessening chances of clinical observation and practice 
offered them in American Medical Schools. 

For a number of years Provident Hospital of 
Chicago has occupied a strategic place in the lives 
of the Negro population in Chicago. Built at a time 
when the Negro population was comparatively 
small, it withstood the impact and the strain of the 
great Negro influx into the city between 1914 and 
1924 without lowering its standards of hospital 
treatment and without yielding to the temptation 
presented by an appalling Negro death rate to insti- 
tute a hastily conceived, but probably inadequate, 
program of expansion. 

A great deal of the credit for the wisdom of the 
course which has finally been consummated by the 
first Negro Medical Center is due to the discerning 
intelligence of Doctor George Cleveland Hall, a 
distinguished physician and public spirited citizen, 
who for a number of years has been the active head 
of the hospital and at the same time has participated 
in all of the important movements of a civic nature 
affecting Negroes in the city of Chicago, and no less 
to an interracial board of trustees whose interest and 
whose energies have been unsparingly contributed to 
the health problems of Negroes. In some respects 
this interracial board of trustees is unusual. For, in 
addition to a group of profoundly interes’ d and 
highly influential white ~ ‘zens, it has attracted the 
services of several of the younger Negro business 
and professional men wio have been able to present 
the viewpoint of a new generation without discount- 
ing or depreciating the achievements of a passing 
one, 


The Proposed Provident Hospital 


Inset—Dr. Frank Billings, chairman, Provident Hospital Campaign 
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rENNIS 
HE United States Lawn Tennis Association disbarred 
two players from the National Junior indoor tennis 


tournament because they were Negroes. 

The disbarred players were Reginald Weir, a member 
of the City College of New York tennis team and Gerald 
L. Norman, Jr., captain of the Flushing High School team. 

Characterizing the action and the reason given as 
“un-American, unsportsmanlike, narrow-minded and 
short-sighted” Arthur E. Francis, president of the New 
York Tennis Association added his protest to that of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 


People. 
The Flushing Evening Journal pays tribute to Gerald 
Norman in a news story of the exclusion: 


Gerald Norman's friends know him to be a gentle- 
man. His keenness of mind has won for him ofhces 
in three organizations. The charm of his naive state- 
ments and his simplicity have made him one of the 
most popular stu- 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


activities at the Y. M. C. A. He is in his senior 
year and will be graduated in June. 


AWARDS 


HIS is the fourth year of the Harmon dwards for 
Distinguished Achievement among Negroes, which 


The awards were as follows: 

Race Relations—Gold Award with $1,000 hon- 
orarium: Robert Russa Moton, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 

Literature—Bronze Award with $100 honorarium: 
Walter White, New York. 

Fine Arts—Gold Award with $400 honorarium: 
William H. Johnson, New York; Bronze Award 
with $100 honorarium: Albert Alexander Smith, 
Manhasset, L. I.; Bronze Award with $100 hon- 
orarium, Sargent Johnson, Berkeley, Calif. 

Business—Gold Award with $400 honorarium: 
Truman Kella Gibson, Chicago, Ill.; Bronze Award 
with $100 honorarium: John Claybrooks, Proctor, 
Arkansas. 
Education—Gold 


dents of Flushing 
High School. He 
is a member of the 
Varsity Club, the 
Flushing High 
School Orchestra, 
Debs.ing Club, 
and the newly 
formed Press 
Club. He is also 
a member of the 
High “Y” of 
Flushing Y. M. 
C. A. and treas- 
urer of the Metro- 
politan High “Y" 
which is composed 
of delegates from 
all branches in the 
city. Gerald is 
vice-president of 
the Delta Chapter. 

Handicapped by 
his embarrassment 
last night, the ten- 
nis captain, unused 
to being questioned 
about himself, 
would only say 
that the action of 
the National Ten- 
nis Association in 
rejecting his ap- 
plication for entry 
in tourna- 
ment was unex- 
pected. Ger- 
ald was surprised, 
never having en- 
countered a simi- 
lar circumstance. 
Taken. slightly 
aback by the ac- 
tion, he has not, 
however, lost con- 
dition. After the 
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Award with $400 
honorarium: John 
Hope, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Gold Award 
with $400 honor- 
arium: W. J. Hale, 
Nashville, Tenn.; 
Bronze Award 
with $100 honor- 
arium: Janie Por- 
ter Barrett, Peaks 
Turnout, Va. 

Religious Serv- 
ice—Gold Award 
with $400 honor- 
arium: Robert E. 
Jones, New Or- 
leans, La.; Bronze 
Award with $100 
honorarium: A. 
Clayton Powell, 
New York. 

Mu sic— Gold 
Award with $400 
honorarium: 
Harry Thacker 
Burleigh, New 
Gold 
Award with $400 

honorarium: 
Harry Lawrence 
Freeman, New 
York; Bronze 
Award with $100 
honorarium: Carl 
Rossini Diton, 
New York. 
Science — Gold 
Award with $400 
honorarium: 
Theodore Ken- 
neth Lawless, Chi- 
cago. 


holidays he will 


School and _ social 


av hn — Gerald Norman, Jr., captain of the Flushing 
ee oe High School tennis team, and a fellow player the department 


R. ERNEST 


are administered by the Race Relations Commission of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 


E. 


“ JUST, director of 


of 
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60 OPPORTUNITY 


Zoology of Howard University, sailed from New York 
during January for Berlin where he will spend six months 
as guest investigator in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute fiir 
Biologiii, Berlin-Dahlem. 

On the day of his departure the Associated Press 
announced the election of Dr. Just to the vice-presidency 
of the American Association of Zoologists. 

During Dr. Just’s absence, Louis A. Hansborough, 
instructor in Zoology, will act as head of the department. 


LARENCE CAMERON WHITE, violinist-composer, 

has been awarded a Julius Rosenwald scholarship 
and will go to France to spend two years at work on 
a Negro opera. 

Mr. White, who is musical director at Institute, W. Va., 
was given the Harmon Award of $400 and a gold medal 
for excellence in his work. The subject of his opera is 
Dessalines, liberator of Haiti and its first emperor. It is 
entitled “Cocomacque”; the libretto was written by John 
F. Matheus, well known short story writer and professor 
of Romance Languages at Institute. 


R. WILLIS J. KING, professor of Old Testament 

and sociology at Gammon Theological Seminary, 
has sailed for England for a six months’ post graduate 
course in Oxford University. Some months ago the 
Rosenwald Foundation awarded Dr. King a fellowship 
and the Gammon board voted him a sabbatical year, that 
he might take advantage of the opportunity. 


Elbows Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority has awarded its 

annual $1,000 fellowship for study in Europe to Miss 
Hazel E. Browne of Kansas City. Miss Browne holds a 
bachelor’s and master’s degree from the University of 
Kansas where she was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She 
will do work toward her Ph.D. at Oxford University, 
England. 
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LYNCHING 
USKEGEE INSTITUTE reports 10 lynchings in th- 
United States in 1929, while the National Associatio: 
for the Advancement of Colored People lists 12. 

“Lynching wiil be a lost crime by 1940—something fo 
scientists to study and the rest of us to remember wit! 
unbelief” forecasts Will W. Alexander, Director of th: 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation, as he review 
the commission's ten-year war with the mob. 

But Horace B. Davis, a member of the Research stat 
of Southwestern College, Memphis, asks in The Nation 
if there has not in fact, grown up in this country “a 
substitute for lynching.” He builds a challenging thesis 
around the fact that as the lynching line on a chart goes 
down, the homicide line goes up. 

Mr. Davis concludes: “Figures for reduced numbers 
of lynchings are not satisfactory so long as they merely 
cover up a change in style, from rope to gun.” 


CONVICT LABOR 

HE U. S. Department of Justice has announced the 

abandonment of a three year contract whereby over 
200 Negro prisoners in Federal prisons were leased to the 
state of Georgia to be used as laborers. Defended by the 
department as a method of relieving prison congestion the 
policy established by the contract was denounced by 
Negro organizations and was assailed by Senators 
Wagner, Borah and others as a step backward to the 
evils of convict leasing days. An additional point of 
criticism raised was that the contract discriminated 
against the Negro, as it was not contemplated that white 
prisoners were to be turned over to the state of Georgia. 


HISTORY 
HE part played by Negroes in the settlement of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony and programs by which 
they may be honored in the tercentenary celebration next 


Hampton Institute Choir, directed by R. Nathaniel Dett, will tour Europe during the month of May 
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year are being discussed by a little-known organization 
called the Society of Descendants of Early New England 
Negroes. 

Lest we misunderstand the status of their ancestors, 
the president of the Society, Mrs. Florida Ruffin Ridley 


explains: 


While it is the intention of the society to carry 
out a program during the Tercentenary, its first 
purpose is to supply what have been called “Some 
Missing Pages in American History,” to present the 
black men of New England who fought in the French 
and Indian wars, who mingled with the white farm- 
ers at Lexington to oppose the British, who fought 
all through the Revolution, to present these men, 
not as “slaves” (although they had been brought 
to America in chains) but as men, who worked, 
fought and died not oniy to obtain their own liberty, 
but for the liberty of the Colonies also, men whose 
valor was recognized by the government with pen- 
sions, grants of land and bodily freedom, men who 
were farmers, coopers, wheelwrights, workers as 
well as fighters. 


OUR LITERARY AUDIENCE 
(Continued from page 46) 
would judge a book by the morality of its protagon- 
ist? Is Rollo a greater book than Tom Jones or 
even than Tom Sawyer? 

Negro artists have enough to contend with in get- 
ting a hearing, in isolation, in the peculiar problems 
that beset all artists, in the mastery of form and in 
the understanding of life. It would be no less disas- 
trous to demand of them that they shall evade truth, 
that they shall present us a Pollyanna philosophy of 
life, that, to suit our prejudices, they shall lie. It 
would mean that as self respecting artists they could 
no longer exist. 

The question might be asked, why should they 
exist? Such a question deserves no reply. It merely 
serves to bring us, alas, to the point at which I 
started. 

Without great audiences we cannot have great 
literature. 


WHO’S WHO 


4444. 


IRENE J. GRAHAM is a student and Research Assistant 
in the Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago (and formerly a member 
of the Board of the Buffalo Urban League). 

STERLING BROWN is Professor of English, Howard 
University. He is a graduate of Brown University 
and was awarded one of the Opportunity Contest 
prizes. 

LILITH SHELL is from Beaver Falls, Pa. 

HELENE MAGARET is from Omaha, Nebraska. At 
present she lives in New York City. Her poems have 
been published in Opportunity and Harpers. 

GEORGE F. PROCTOR is from Chicago, IIl. 

GLADYS CASELY HAYFORD, a young African girl, 
has frequently contributed to OpporTUuNITY and to 
other magazines. 

JAMES A. S. McPEEK is from Washington, Pennsyl- 

vania. He is well known as a poet. 
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“Photographs With Breath of Life’ 


DE LAWRENCE STUDIO 


Photographic Art 


2001 Seventh Ave., cor. 120th St., New York City 
Phone—-Monument 3604 
Commercial Work Promptly Attended to. 


Established 1900 
GRANT’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
York's Leading Colored-Employment Bureau” 
103 West 13Ist Street, New York City 
Phones—Harlem 8308-8309-8310-8311 
F. S. Grant and F. ReGINALD GRANT 
Only dependable employees placed. 


NAIL & PARKER, INC. 
145 West 135th St. New York City 


Established 1907 


Collection Department 
Over $1,000,000 a year 


NEW YORK REALTY INVESTMENTS 
Safest in the World 


Tel. Bradhurst 0670-0671 


Having Company for Dinner? 


Why bother about cooking when 
you can get Real Home Cooking at 


JOHNSON’S 
SOUTHERN RESTAURANT 
219 West 145th Street 


between 7th & 8th Aves. New York City 


Visitors to HARLEM should not return home 

until they have eaten at JOHNSON’S Newly 

Decorated SOUTHERN RESTAURANT, where 

modern prices obtain and clean and courteous 
service is guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED 
MEN OR WOMEN 
well educated, good social status 


to Sell 
Magnetic, Therapeutic Apparatus 


patented in five countries, 18 years in market, 
over 100,000 being used in country of origin. 
Men with proper qualifications could make 
$20 to $50 per day. 
LIBERAL COMMISSION 
Write to 


M. TAKAGI 


53-57 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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Pattern Drafting and Designing 
SELF TAUGHT 


by 
“THE BAGLEY SYSTEM” 
A Text Book on Dressmaking 


Copyrighted in the United States 
and Canada 


Bessie BacLey Ear .e, 
Sole Author 


726 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Information 


Phone Harlem 6465 J. R. S. McLEOD, Mer. 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


Mary LANE, President 
Established 1910 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
PROMPT AND SYMPATHETIC SERVICE 


Night and Day Moderate Rates 
Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free 
Lady Attendant 


112 West 133rd St., New York City 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


Real Estate and 
Insurance Broker 


167 West 145th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Edgecomb 3937-3938 


H. ADOLPH HOWELL 
FUNERAL CHURCH, Inc 
2332 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


Efficient Lady Embalmer in Attend 


Expert care given to foreign and domestic cases 


GEORGE E. WEST, President 
HAROLD H. HEDGEMAN, Manager 


Telephone, Audubon 9239 
Motto: “Efficiency” 


Cc. D. KING 
Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgage Loans 
BROKER AND AGENT 
146 WEST 138th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Phones: Bradhurst 3517 
Audubon 8983 


| When in New York 


make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 
AUDUBON 4343 
Just across the street 
from Everywhere 
Telephones 
BRADHURST 1151 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other Hotels, 
but none so Good as— 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


East India Hair Grower 


IF USED REGULARLY 


Will Promote 
a Full Growth 
of Hair, Will 
Also Restore 
the Strength, 
Vitality and 
Beauty of the 
Hair. 


IF YOUR 
HAIR 18 
DRY AND 
WIRY TRY 


EAST INDIA 
HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair. 
Itch- 


MME.S.D.LYONS 


The remedy contains medical properties that go to the 
roots of the hair, stimulates the skin, helping nature 
to do its work. Leaves the hair soft and silky. Per- 
fumed with a balm of a thousand flowers. The best 
known remedy for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eyebrows, 
also restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. Can be 
used with Hot Iron for straightening. 


Price Sent by Mail 50c. 


AGENT'S OUTFIT 


1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Shampoo, 
1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and Directions 
for Selling, $2.00. 25c Extra for Postage. 


8.D. Lyons, 316 N. Central Ave.,Oklahoma City Ok. 


Postage 10c. 


Please mention OpporTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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